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THE MORAL LESSONS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Ir ought to be a needless undertaking, to enter upon an 
elaborate argument for the purpose of proving that the cultiva- 
tion of the earth is calculated to produce a salutary moral effect 
on those who heartily apply themselves to it. The very fact 
that it lies at the foundation of all our physical enjoyments, 
that manufactures, trade, commerce, and indeed almost all the 
branches of human industry, depend upon it, is evidence enough 
that its moral tendency must be, on the whole, good. It were 
absurd to suppose that the Author of our lives would make 
necessary to our existence an employment which, instead of 
leading us nearer to himself, must sink us in the scale of 
being. 

But let us turn to some of those beneficial influences that are 
peculiar to agriculture. If we could withdraw one individual 
from the anxieties, competitions and corruptions that attend 
a market-place that is overstocked with tradesmen, to the 
healthful and independent pursuits of country-life, our object 
would be more than accomplished. There are many ways by 
which agricultural employments act favorably upon man’s 
better nature, bringing it into harmony with that plan of wis- 
dom and love that is displayed in all the works of the Creator, 
as well as in his inspired word. They are almost numberless. 
They may be traced by all whose inclination prompts them. 
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182 THE MORAL LESSONS OF AGRICULTURE. 


One of these methods, and by no means the least, is seen 
in the love of home which such employments foster. There 
are few who will presume to say there is no moral influence 
in the idea of home ; that he who cherishes it, does not cherish 
some of the best feelings of which his heart is capable. We 
admit as much, when we say that the child who has never 
known the thousand delightful and blessed associations that 
cluster around that one short word, has suffered an irreparable 
loss. Home! Is not the thought of it, the last thought in the 
breast of the shipwrecked mariner, as he wrestles in vain with 
the waters, and sinks amid the darkness and the storm ? Is it 
not the last word on the lips of the young soldier, who dies in 
some foreign land in the strife and uproar of the battle-field ? 
Is it not murmured too in the prayers and dreams of the sick 
man, who has long been wandering in a vain search for health, 
and whose last earthly wish is, that he may die among his 
kindred? Nor is it friends alone, that constitute the most 
favored home. There must be the little spot of earth on 
which one’s childhood was passed; where he listened to the 
soft music of the whispering winds and fancied they were 
the voices of kind spirits; where he gathered the first bright 
flowers of spring, and listened with rapture to the merry song 
of birds. If it were not so, why is it that we find this feeling 
strongest in the breasts of those whose youth has been passed 
amid country scenes? Why is it that the familiar air of 
the “ Ranz des vaches” has often been known to bring tears 
to the eyes of the Swiss soldier? Or why did the great Scot- 
tish bard, on his return home during his last sickness, rouse 
himself from his state of lethargy and utter a cry of joy as his 
eyes rested on the outline of the Eildon hills, the towers of 
Abbotsford, and the glittering Tweed? If, then, home is thus 
dear to us, and we look upon it as the place where are kindled 
and kept alive the kindliest sympathies, we must acknowledge 
that it exerts great moral power. And nowhere, as we have 
seen, has it so strong a hold as in the hearts of those, who to 
the intercourse of relatives and friends, have been permitted to 
add communion with nature and with her God. 
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Akin to the feeling of which we have just spoken, and 
growing out of it, is the sentiment of patriotism which agri- 
culture tends naturally to foster. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to assign any specific reason why this, more than any other 
employment, should strengthen this principle in man. It may 
be because it is occupied with this very home which is so dear 
to him, where he has tasted almost all the happiness he ever 
knew ; where he has enjoyed more of liberty in thought, word, 
and action, than he could in any other station. But whatever 
may be the reason, the fact is without dispute. Switzerland 
has been renowned for its patriotism; so has Scotland; so 
have the United States; and each of them has an agricultural 
population, depending upon it mainly for a subsistence. If we 
might refer to individuals, we could point to some of the 
world’s greatest heroes, to a Cincinnatus, to a William Tell, or 
our own Washington, in confirmation of the truth of our asser- 
tion. 

But, again, agriculture exerts a moral influence by strength- 
ening our faith and hope in an Unseen Power. Indeed we see 
not how the cultivator of the earth, one who is brought into 
such immediate contact with the works of the Creator as he is, 
can fail to believe and hope. On the right hand and on the left, 
above and beneath him, he beholds mysteries which he cannot 
explain, problems which he cannot solve, and can only refer 
to an overruling Providence. Why is it that we put our seed 
into the ground at the appointed time, confident that in due 
season it will spring up and bring forth fruit? Why does the 
rain come in the right season and proportions? Why are the 
various tribes of insects which so annoy us, kept in check and 
prevented from overrunning our fields, and orchards, and gar- 
dens? Why are our seasons neither much too long nor too 
short, too hot nor too cold, too dry nor too wet? The think- 
ing man, who loves to trace an effect to its cause, will say it 
is because we are encircled by a kind Providence, whose 
agency is as much concerned in the fall of a sparrow, as, in 
directing a system of worlds through the regions of space. 
Perhaps in answer to these questions, some would say, it is the 
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order of nature, and never care to carry their thoughts a point 
beyond. If there are any such among the cultivators of the 
earth, they have yet a lesson to learn from their employment, 
worth more to them than the acquisition of wealth or fame. 
The lesson that employment should teach them is, that they 
receive their gifts directly from the hand of God; that the 
order of nature is but the harmonious and systematic operation 
of his established laws, and that the suspension of one of these 
would be attended with consequences too dreadful to be de- 
scribed. 

But if agriculture teaches us to believe inan Unseen Power, 
not less does it teach us to hope in that Power for a renewed 
and endless life. True, there is no living voice coming to us 
from the ground and announcing to us the welcome intelli- 
gence ; but there are facts, analogies, and mysteries without 
number, and they have a language full of consolation to every 
inquiring mind. The awakening of vegetable life after the 
deathlike slumber of winter,—does it not seem like an intima- 
tion from the Deity, that there shall be yet a spring time with 
us, after the winter of decay and death shall have been 
passed? Nature at this glad season, inanimate though she is 
said to be, seems instinct with life and joy ; and every sound 
we hear is a note of exultation in the consciousness of restored 
existence. We admit that this argument for another life is not 
confined to those of one profession, but commends itself to 
every lover and and observer of nature. Still, it has a pecu- 
liar power with him whose province it is, or ought to be, to 
acquaint himself with her operations ; and if he has the heart 
of a man, he cannot subject himself to these influences without 
having his confidence confirmed, and becoming a wiser and a 
better man. 

The same truth is unfolded in the germinating of a single 
seed. We commit that seed to the earth, and soon it springs 
up in an entirely new form, and delights us with its beauty, its 
fragrance, or its fruit. We may ask in vain how this is done. 
We know but the fact ; the principle of life has been preserv- 
ed. And if this is done in a flower-seed or a grain of wheat, 
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reason and analogy lead us to hope that in man the life-princi- 
ple will not be lost. We shall be led to the same result, if we 
attend to the various changes to which the great world of 
matter is subject. In all of them we find that not one particle 
is annihilated. Decay and death and new life follow each 
other in quick succession, and in all we see but the same ele- 
ments, though in altered combinations. We acknowledge this 
fact, unconsciously perhaps, and act upon it, in our efforts to 
improve and forward vegetation. The original substances are 
not lost, but appear again in forms more beautiful. And if we 4 
find that, although constantly changing, nothing in the world 
of matter perishes, the simplest process of induction would 
lead us to the conclusion, that mind, which so controls matter, 
i and is so confessedly its superior, should be its equal at least in 
q point of duration. Q 
Agriculture also conduces to moral greatness by furnishing 
to the mind pure and elevating objects of contemplation: 
One great and leading peculiarity of it is, that it places man, 
seemingly at least, in more immediate contact with the all- f | 
pervading Mind, and naturally leads to communion with Him, 
and to the study of his character. To the farmer, of all other 
men, the idea of God should not be an abstraction; for he 
cannot but see that all blessings come immediately from 
Him. He shows his presence in such a countless variety of 
ways, that, if at all given to reflection, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge how strong a claim it presents to our gratitude and love. 
We behold it displayed in the pee clouds, that give so 
much grandeur and beauty to the heavens. Comparatively few 
y) perhaps are aware of the extent of their influence ; but let any 
one acquaint himself with the philosophy of their formation, 
or with their beneficial effects in protecting the tender plants 
from the too powerful rays of the sun; let him watch them 
day after day as they appear in every possible variety of shape 
and position, sometimes sleeping in quietness above the hills, : 
sometimes hurrying like messengers to greet the rising sun, or 
gathering in bright companies to witness his departure, and re- | 
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that we almost fancy we can gaze “ through golden vistas into 
heaven,”—let him do this, and he will confess, that there is 
infinite power here—a power exerted, not only to bless us 
with goodness, but to charm us with beauty. 

And so it is throughout every department of nature. An 
acquaintance with the organization of a single plant, or with 
the history of one of the myriads of the tribes of insects that 
inhabit the earth, is enough to convince us that only the most 
consummate wisdom could contrive, and the divinest skill 
accomplish, such exquisite workmanship. There may be those 
who esteem such thoughts but fanciful and commonplace and 
vain. They would place the Deity far above rather than in 
the midst of his works, and if they hear him speak at all, it 
would be rather in the earthquake and the storm than in the 
still small voice. But such a view is cold and cheerless. 
Rather would we have a religion that speaks of a present God. 
When we see a flower in bloom, how pleasant to think that 
even this, humble and unpretending as it is, has been made the 
object of a divine care ; that the Infinite Wisdom has shaped 
its delicate petals, given to it its inimitable hues, and its deli- 
cious fragrance. No less pleasing is the thought, that the song 
of birds is the spontaneous expression of the joy with which 
He has filled their breasts, or that the refreshing breeze that 
comes to us faint with the toil and heat of the field, comes at 
his bidding, as a token of his love, and a call upon us for our 
heart’s purest offering of gratitude and praise. 

Thus much have we spoken for the morals, and the morality 
of agriculture. Holy teachings may be found in our every- 
day occupations. Whosoever will may, in his common em- 
ployments, gather rich stores of moral worth. Let him only 
improve the advantages that are placed in his way.—If in 
these remarks we have selected common topics for the illustra- 
tion of our ideas, let it not be supposed we have done so, be- 
cause others are wanting. It is for their commonness that they 
are apt to be overlooked ; and thus we lose all the beneficial 
results which they are calculated to produce. But, after all, 


why should we dwell upon minute particulars? The great 
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book of nature is ever open before us, and whosoever will may 
read. Let no agriculturist suppose he has possessed himself 
of the full value of his calling, until to the labor of his hands 
he has added deep study of these wide-spread pages, and 
brought himself into harmony with the will he finds expressed 
there ; until his mind, as well as his estate, has become like 
unto a fruitful and well-watered garden. T. G HL 





TO A RAINBOW SEEN FROM A CITY. 


RespLenvent arch! resting on yon dark cloud, 

Which late sent forth the lightning’s flash and thunder loud, 
Bow of bright promise, type of hope thou art, 

To many an upraised eye and beating heart! 

How oft in childhood] have watched to see 

The first bright token that thou wert to be ! 

After the summer shower, when lawn, and elm, and larch 
Were gemmed with rain drops, then thy shining arch 
Spanned the rich landscape, like an angel bright, 


Shedding o’er earth and sea a heavenly light. ' 


But now I view thee from a city’s walls; 

Upon no groves nor lawns thy radiance falls, 
For to my sight thy shining arch doth span 
Naught but the crowded dwelling-place of man. 


Yct if thy bright appearance in the sky 
Is sent to raise our hearts and hopes on high, 

More art thou needed here, celestial light ! 

Than when alone with nature, thou didst bless the sight. 
For deep, dark, cold, the current of man’s life 

Flows mid these crowded scenes of care and strife. 
Then to the city’s walls amoment’s brightness lend, 
And o’era thousand homes the bow of promise bend! 
Yes! the same Power whose wondrous sign thou art, 
Has formed, and tried, and knows the human heart; 
He leaves us not to darkness or to fear ; 

Hope is his gift, forever bright and dear,— 

Hope, which survives the tempest’s stormy strife, 

And paints a rainbow on the clouds of life. 
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RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


‘** A worp spoken in season, how good it is!” Such was 
the wise and pious exclamation of a Jewish sage of olden time. 
In the Christian writings also we meet with injunctions like the 
following : “‘ Let your conversation be as becometh the Gos- 
pel”; “‘Be ye holy in all manner of conversation” ; “ Let 
him show out of a good conversation his works.” From these 
and other like passages to be met with in the records of our 
faith, as well as from reason, we learn that this noble gift of 
God, the power of speech, is not to be wholly neglected in 
things pertaining to religion. 

But we are well aware, that there has been so much abuse 
in this respect, that many good persons have been led to ne- 
glect it altogether. There seems to be no good reason why 
this should be the case. It is true that there has been much 
eant made use of in regard to religion, by those claiming the 
name of Christian, through which the cause of true piety has 
suffered great injury. Many a good man also, and true, who 
would by no tweans willingly bring a reproach upon religion, 
has yet, through false views upon the subject, or the want of a 
judicious regard to proper times and places, not only defeated 
the end for which he was laboring, but also left a lasting and 
hurtful prejudice in the minds of those to whom he has spoken. 
Men of this stamp have seemed to regard it as their duty to 
talk about religion on all occasions ; and not being gifted with 
a power like that of Apollos, or a wisdom like that of Paul, by 
which a hearing might be secured unto them under any cir- 
cumstances, the result of their misdirected zeal has, in many 
instances, been only to create a strong distaste for things 
spiritual and heavenly. 

But surely this abuse should not deter us from a proper use 
of this powerful means of good to our fellow-men. And 
who can doubt that much may be done in this way? Who 
that has witnessed the persuasive power of sreech in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life can doubt, that this same power when 
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applied to the momentous affairs of the soul and of eternity, 
will have much influence in inducing men to choose and to 
follow the ways of truth and holiness? The good results, 
it is true, may not be immediate and obvious ; but still we have 
reason to believe that the words of truth and soberness, uttered 
at proper times and in a right spirit, will never be wholly lost. 
Nay, more; there can be but little doubt that it is often the 
case, that an earnest effort of persuasion, or a faithful word of 
admonition, spoken in the free and confidential intercourse‘of 
friend with friend, neighbor with neighbor, is far more effee- 
tual than the most thrilling strains of eloquence that ever went 
forth from the lips of the faithful preacher of Christ. There is 
more of the power of realityin it. The words of the preacher, 
true, earnest, and full of life though they may be, are yet too 
often regarded as peculiarly his. That he should speak thus 
is expected as a matter of course, and those who listen have 
become so accustomed to the truths uttered from the pulpit, 
week after week, that they have at length, insensibly perhaps, 
come to regard them as idle tales, and but little attention is 
paid to their solemn and thrilling import. But when one of 
their own number, from the deep and earnest movings of the 
spirit within, takes it upon him to speak of the high and holy 
themes of our religion, the spell is broken and the heart is 
made to feel what in times past fell upon the ear only as 
an empty sound. The conscience is aroused and startled, and 
the question is asked with trembling solicitude, ‘Is not this a 
concern of mine as well as of his?) Why then should I remain 
unconcerned, while he is so anxious and faithful ? ” 

That an effect similar to this is often produced by efforts of 
this kind, put forth by persons among the lay portion of the 
community, cannot be doubted. It may not be acknowledged 
at the time ; but still a deep impression has been left which 
cannot be easily removed, but will, in some instances at least, 
be the means of changing the whole soul from sin to holiness. 
If this be so, is there not good reason to fear that Christians 
do not pay sufficient attention to this subject? Were they to 
converse oftener and more freely upon the theme nearest their 
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hearts, with the indifferent and sinful around them, would they 
not do more to promote the welfare of Christ’s kingdom upon 
the earth, and to save the souls of their fellow-men ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. Our doctrine is not, that reli- 
gion should at any time be forced in with great and unnatural 
effort as the subject of conversation. It is not, that men should 
think that they must talk religion because they are professed 
Christians. But it is that the soul should be so filled with the 
divine spirit of Christianity, that good words should flow forth 
spontaneously, unless restrained by a due regard to the nature 
of the occasion. The speech must be that which proceedeth 
from “the abundance of the heart,” in order to be sure of its 
full effect. The musings of the spirit upon divine things must 
be so habitual and constant, that we may be ready to speak 
with the tongue whenever circumstances will permit. If there 
be any effort, let it be an effort not to put forth, but rather to 
restrain religious discourse, when no fitting opportunity is 
present. 

With his heart thus filled and overflowing with the spirit of 
his religion, should the faithful Christian go forth and watch 
diligently for the favorable time, for the time of thoughtfulness, 
of suffering, or of affliction ; and then, and at all times when the 
heart is softened and made to feel its weakness and depen- 
dence, and the giddy whirl of worldly excitement has fora 
moment ceased to absorb the whole attention, let. him speak, 
especially to those who are dear to him and over whom he has 
acquired a power of influence; and his words will not be in 
vain, but will do much to accomplish the purpose nearest his 
heart. And by such a judicious, watchful ‘course, no doubt 
much might be done to advance the cause of Christ in our 
midst. H. S. 





Speak seasonably ; speak truly; speak kindly. He is a 
wise man who observes these three rules. 
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THE INWARD APPEAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE W. BRIGGS. 


Mattnew, iv.17. From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, 
Repent ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 


Ir is comparatively easy to preach to the outside of human 
life. It is a simple process to enumerate and describe the 
various virtues, the temperance, charities, honesties, piety— 
all the blessed fruits—of the spirit. It is easy to tell the peculiar 
charms of each, as they appear in hundred-fold luxuriance in 
the good soil of believing hearts, and to urge their necessity in 
fervent exhortations. A superficial thought can map the true 
character, showing us where its streams of generous feeling 
should flow, what heights of brave, self-denying virtue, what 
lovely vales, the abodes of humility and gentleness, of sweet 
forgiveness, and holy patience, it comprehends ; as one glancing 
at its surface can give the mere geography of a country, 
describing its mountain crags, its shady valleys, its rushing 
streams. But to speak to something beneath the surface—not 
so much to actions as to the hidden motives, the fundamental 
principles of action, and communicate a living impulse to the 
inner man, that is another and very different process. You 
can look at the fruits in men’s lives and instantly observe their 
defects, as you see the deficiencies in your harvests. But to 
analyze the soil, to detect the cause of the defect, and impart 
the new element it needs, the new principle of life, there lies 
the difficulty. It is very easy to name the beautiful forms the 
true spirit will assume in the world’s varied scenes—now 
breathing forth its prayer, now going around doing good in 
charity : as you see at once the varied hues of the light, when 
it separates its rays in the rainbow. But to infuse the living 
light itself into the hearts of men, the spirit which will pour 
itself out in prayers and charities, that is the work of the re- 
demption. Ah! you can readily enumerate the needful orgens 
of the perfect man, describing their proper and healthy 
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action; you can give the whole anatomy of the spiritual 
life. That is a work within the compass of human power. 
But to impart the diviner energy which makes the man a 
living soul, to give those holy impulses which by a kind of 
moral necessity lead to this perfection in Christ Jesus, here is 
a work that will fill the heart with self-distrusting fear, when 
we think of its greatness ; and yet at the same moment with 
rapture, when we remember its glory. 

“ Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” said 
Jesus, when he began his preaching. We refer to the exposi- 
tion of the text fora moment. I stand in awe when I remem- 
ber how the first and last public words of Jesus were all 
manifestations of this nobler endeavor. It was preaching, not 
to the actions, but rather to the motives, the principles, the 
spirit of the mind. Away with every vestige of the fancy, that 
any more external interpretation will meet the tremendous 
significance of the word, “ Repent,” as it came from the lips 
of the Son of God. I read its import in that clear exposition 
of its meaning in the Sermon upon the Mount, where Jesus 
shows us the nature and extent of the repentance admitting us 
to his kingdom. I read it in that most simple, yet most terrible 
declaration, “A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit,” 
instantly arraigning all possible impurities of feeling and 
motive, as the sole object of thought and dread in our endea- 
vors. I read it in that fearful statement, “* Whosoever looketh 
around with a lustful eye” is covered with pollution in the 
sight of Heaven, though pure as blessed angels in human 
judgment. Where Jesus seems to speak of any particular act 
as the great thing to be done, in his discourses or conversations, 
it is only in illustration of the redeeming principle whose want 
or weakness he detects, or whose imperative necessity he de- 
clares. When he tells the young man to sell his goods and 
give to the poor, he is not simply exhorting him to add another 
grace toa character already based upon the true redeeming 
principle. He illustrates thus the thoroughly self-renouncing 
heart, whose absence vitiated all this young man’s apparent 
obedience. For when self overcomes the conscience in the 
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collision between the two, it is useless to speak much of obe- 
dience in particulars where no such collision exists. New and 
heavenly motives, new and holier feelings, deep convictions 
of eternal principles of truth and righteousness, the burning 
impulse which might not always tell what precise thing to do, 
but actually constrained men to do something, to arise and re- 
turn to their Father in penitent thought, or to perform the first 
work of love their hands could find to do,—to give these, was 
the darling aim of Jesus. Indeed Christianity itself—were it 
needful to develope farther a thought so obvious—Christianity 
is not a religion of specific commandments, but of living prin- 
ciples of action, of holy motives. It never undertakes to tell 
what love will do, except in a few particulars, for the sake of 
illustration. It would enkindle love in the heart, a living, in- 
dweiling comforter, to point out all specific duties, to check, 
now this, and now that severity or selfishness, to enjoin, now 
this, and now that gentleness or charity, in ten thousand times 
ten thousand particulars, until it should change this earth, where 
selfishness seems to reign, into a heaven, where all the air is 
love. And thus it is in respect to every principle of the re- 
deemed life. 

1 take the text as one example of that precise appeal to the 
motives, the principles of action, Christianity makes so pre- 
eminent everywhere. And to some further expansion and 
illustration of the train of thought we have indicated, we direct 
our attention. 

Notwithstanding all their affirmations, men have no ade- 
quate sense of the consequence of this perpetual appeal to the 
motives beneath all actions, which we have so briefly suggest- 
ed. ‘Tell us just what things we should do’—is the frequent 
cry of the world to the preacher. ‘We want a practical 
statement of the precise works we are to perform. This 
discoursing to the hidden principles, the secret feelings of the 
heart, itis mystical, it is transcendental, and not the plain thing 
the Gospel claims to be.’ What a mystical reply was that of 
Jesus to Nicodemus, when he directly addressed his principle 
of action, declaring he must have a new spirit, whose love of 
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truth should annihilate all fear of man, as the first requisite for 
admission into his kingdom! ‘ What precise things shall we 
do,’ does the world cry aloud? Pray for the spirit which 
compe!s you to do something. Doubtless it is well sometimes 
to point out particular acts of duty. But when this new spirit 
comes, we should never fail to begin to see our peculiar du- 
ties, as the coming of a Christ-like philanthropy would always 
show enough to be done, in a world where pining want is ever 
near, where the clanking of human fetters never ceases, where 
souls are lying all around, in the sinfulness for which Jesus 
died. Entreat in your prayer for the spirit which compels 
you to do something. Forms of clay !—we might say to multi- 
tudes, so destitute do they seem of an all-constraining holy 
feeling, whose natural result is holy action—why tell you how 
the head, and the hands, and the feet should move? Let the 
heavenly spirit breathe upon your clay till you become living 
souls, and these things will almost come of themselves. These 
manifold descriptions of particular duties sometimes seem to 
me a shortsightedness, only illustrated by one who should 
frame his curious and bright machinery, forgetting to turn the 
mighty current upon the wheels. There every thing is stand- 
ing, perfect in its form, yet not one wheel can stir. The 
world sees the manifestations of the life of Jesus in many a 
particular act of love, but where is the impulse to reproduce 
this life of divine benevolence ? 

Speak to the motives, the hidden feelings in the heart. 
This mysticism, as men sometimes call it, is emphatically the 
doctrine of life. This experimental apprehension of the prin- 
ciples of religion is the only redemption. Thence come alike 
the knowledge of the duties to be done, and the real impulse 
to their performance. It is a common impression, that men 
may ascertain and perform the duties of a truly Christian 
morality without any such inward experience of the truth as 
we are contemplating. It is asad mistake. No man really 
sees these duties, except as this experience comes. What are 
the moral duties Christianity requires? They are the num- 
berless acts in life’s relations which the spirit of love, its cen- 
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tral law, would prompt. No statement in any imaginable 
rules could exhaust or comprehend them. Who can see these 
things until that redeeming love enter his breast? Ah, my 
brother! you may be moral in the world’s estimate, without 
this inward experience; you may refrain from gross trans- 
gressions of the spirit of love,—although when we remember 
the slaveries and wars of men claiming to be more than simply 
moral, even that seems doubtful; you may perform the more 
obvious duties. This surface-knowledge may be gained. But 
the higher duties, the rules of action Christianity enjoins,—no 
man perceives them in truth, until, like John of old, he so jeans 
upon the Master’s breast, that the soul of the disciple and the 
Lord shall indeed be one. A true morality in any worthy 
Christian sense without this Christian experience, it is an 
impossibility in the nature of things. ‘The spirit of religion is 
the teacher of moral duty to the soul of man. The effect may 
not precede the cause. Why is the world’s, the Christian 
world’s morality so miserably imperfect in many ways ; 
trampling sometimes upon most sacred rights, passing by the 
suffering, or the sinning—those only real sufferers, on the other 
side? Simply because it has not yet in its experience appre- 
hended the true Christian heart. Do not expect to help it 
much by mere declarations of its defects, or mere descriptions 
of a better action. Go deeper to effect a cure. Awaken the 
Christian feeling, and a thousand misconceptions—those clouds 
all around us, shall pass away before its glorious light. The 
true moralities can only be the fruits hanging upon the boughs 
of the tree of life. Doth not the text recur with a new signifi- 
cance? ‘ Repent’—in the spirit of the mind; repent—even to 
enter the kingdom. 

The knowledge of external duty even, comes through this 
awakening of holier motives, in the deep process of a religious 
experience. And thence, it is almost too obvious to say, is 
derived the only possible strength for its performance. It is 
most impressive to me to read in the history of Jesus, that 
when the multitude sought to make him a king, he went into a 
mountain apart to pray. In those evening hours of holy 
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thought, glorious truths came out before his mind, as the clear 
stars crowded the sky. Feelings more divinely fervent, new 
draughts of life from the Eternal Fountain flowed into the 
deepest soul, before whose power temptations fled away. It isin 
the burning feelings enkindled by such experiences, that the iron 
resolves are fashioned, which all the attacks of man’s tempta- 
tions ~ his rage will assail in vain. What else has nurtured 
the b. ve soul of martyrdom everywhere? By these deep 
experiences holy truth gains a majesty before the heart, that man 
dares not disobey. It is clad in a beauty eclipsing all possible 
allurements of any enticing thought. The new Jerusalem 
of the redeemed life rises before the eye of faith, till men al- 
most discern its pearly gates and its golden streets. And then 
it would be a light thing in comparison, to surrender present 
life, though gasped away in a crucifixion agony, rather than 
be disobedient to the heavenly vision. There is one origin of 
this redeeming energy. And the same experience that reveals 
the duty, girds those once weak in heart with an invincible 
power. No martyr stakes are laid upon you and me. But 
the eternal, unchanging law of renunciation those glorious 
examples of devotion illustrate, and Calvary expounds. Here 
comes the devotedness which grows pale at none of its com- 
mands ; which only hears to obey, trusting all results to Him 
in whose hand alone they are. 

Work down more deeply into the heart, implanting therein 
the seeds of life. Strengthen its principles, renew its love. 
Increase those mystical experiences, as some may term them. 
Shall another illustration be named of their transcendant im- 
portance, coming nearer to the individual heart? What is the 
sole cause of the daily failures you lament? Why do you go 
from holier meditations to be guilty of the same mean and 
criminal selfishness, even in honest forms of business >—to pol- 
lute your lips by the same insincerities in social life ?—to yield 
to the same grossness of passion? Because the inmost heart 
has not been awed, aroused, charmed by the love of truth and 
holiness. Because there is no central, unconquerable determi- 
nation to seek that kingdom as a paramount aim. The voice 
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has not yet been heard in the deep places of the soul, to leave 
alland follow. Not consciously, but actually, you are serving 
two masters. And what wonder, the result should be failure, 
dissatisfaction, a continual shame? You wish in all better 
hours to have your life become as a temple of holiness, noble 
before God and man. What, and how deeply laid, must the 
foundations be, resting upon the unchanging rock of eternal 
principles, if you would have it abide so firmly that neither 
wind nor storm nor floods may shake it by all their power! 

Repent—in the heart-searching sense of the word on the lips 
of Jesus. That is the first great proclamation to be made to 
men. Deepen and continue this inward repentance, this 
renewal in the spirit of the mind. That is the fitting and con- 
stant exhortation. Here is a truth impressing many lessons 
at which we cannot even glance. Here is suggested, we 
apprehend, the true idea of that great doctrine in the Christian 
Church, which has sometimes awakened such fierceness of 
controversy—the doctrine that a man is justified by his faith. 
Every thing depends upon the deep thoughts, the inmost per- 
suasions, the cherished convictions and principles of the mind. 
All practice is tinged by their perversity, or corrupted by their 
defect, as the streams in every part of their course show the 
pollutions of the fountain; just as we have seen that all 
morality is imperfect, that no man can be moral in the 
Christian sense, until he dwell in the Christian thought. It is 
no mysterious, unintelligible statement, as many term it, but a 
glorious, the very simplest truth. It is only an affirmation of 
the necessity of the inward mighty impulse, the living soul, 
which, as we have said, compels us to do something. It 
means those burning convictions of truth, those deep, adoring 
affections, which send life throughout the system, as the heart 
sends its blood unto the fingers’ end. Ah! what canst thou 
do without this deep, and ever-continued inward renewing ? 
“* Justified by faith.” It is only an application to religion of 
the thought felt to be vital in respect to all things beside. 
Faith justifies in the service of holy freedom. It was the 
glowing conviction, the holy love of the principles of liberty, 
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which made men yield themselves as willing sacrifices to 
secure her dominion. From that inward faith came the energy 
to do glorious works of devotion. Thence was the might be- 
fore which tyrannies perished, as the hosts of Assyria before 
the hand of the angel of God. “ Justified by faith.” We are 
not forgetting that obedience, obedience to the truths already 
seen, is the way to brighten faith—that the doing of the will is 
an ascension of the steps of the temple of heavenly truth and 
knowledge ; and were we now discussing the process of 
strengthening these universal redeeming impulses, this would 
enter into our consideration, as a prominent topic of thought. 
But something must be seen, before we can begin to obey. 
Faith justifies, because it is the spring of holy deeds. And 
obedience aids, as it strengthens faith, A man who should 
fail to regard this as continually the prominent thought, would 
be as short-sighted, as one who should expect to see the glow 
of intelligence or the play of affection on the features of a 
being into whom no intelligent soul had entered, or as one 
supposing a world could be made or upheld without any 
creating or sustaining God. 

Repent, to enter the kingdom. Not only is there much of 
imperfect obedience in the world in what are termed endeavors 
for the purification of the life. There is also much of wrong 
beginning, much attempting to build without establishing 
deeply and firmly in the first place the only true foundation. 
Men undertake sometimes to break grosser habits, and form 
better ones. They would patch the life where a rent is visi- 
ble, forgetful first, in the earnestness, possibly in the agony of 
thought and prayer, to endeavor to enthrone a new unselfish 
motive, a single determination to follow truth in the heart, 
with a supremacy never more to be destroyed. They patch 
their lives, while the whole fabric is poor, however fair in 
appearance, through the need of this inward repentance. The 
true character is no such imperfect garb. The living man in 
Christ Jesus grows, as the body advances to its manhood. 
First, there must be the living principle, the spirit of life. 
And then, in its action, all the limbs and organs advance to- 
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gether, each in fit proportion, in its proper office, as the infant 
form expands into manly perfectness. Imperfect obediences 
there will be when man has made this consecration of the 
living, beating heart. But fail not in the endeavor to make 
that true beginning. Fail not, as you hope for redemption, to 
build upon the only sure foundation of a renewal in the spirit 
of the mind. 

Our continual prayer should be like that the disciples uttered 
once, “ Increase our faith.” I see works enough to be done, 
works of charity, works of truth and love. Breathe into me 
the impulse to do something of what I sce. Evil spirits are 
around in the world—are within—whom we have feebly 
endeavored to expel. But like those the disciples could not 
cast out, they will not go until the soul be strengthened by 
prayer and fasting. The vision of the beautiful world Chris- 
tianity would form, of its fair relations of love, sometimes 
arises, a glorious view, dimly seen from afar. But where is 
the energy to act out these heavenly thoughts? Increase our 
faith. Break upon our view, blessed, redeeming convictions 
of truth! Enter the heart—deep, all-constraining affections— 
a love of God, like that love in whose strength we almost 
idolize the beings at our side! Awe, delight the soul, by your 
sense of mighty obligations, by your rapturous hope, that we 
may have the faith which surely justifies! It is no mystery. 
We know by what process it may come. Listen to that 
thought you now can apprehend. Gaze upon the Father’s 
countenance as it appears in this first motion of your love, with 
a longing to revere, to obey ; and you are already ascending 
the ladder which leads into the holiest heaven. Listen, and 
the spirit of grace shall come, writing all holier truths upon 
the heart with a pen of light, that you may see and believe the 
more. Arise upon us, that faith in God, and his blessed truth, 
whose glorious result shall be the adoption of sons ! 
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NATURE’S GREAT HYMN OF PRAISE. 


AFTER THE STYLE UF STERNHOLD AND HOPKINS. 


THE merry streamlet onward glides 
And warbles forth a song, 

While whispering breezes passing by 
The gladsome notes prolong. 


The forests wave in majesty, 
And with a deep-toned voice 
Address the winds that play around, 
And bid them to rejoice. 


The little birds their lay of love 
With mellow voices sing, 

While sunny vales and leafy groves 
With blithesome carols ring. 


Each glistening flower that nods its head 
Yon murmuring river by, 

Smiles, as it breathes a voiceless song 
Unto the beaming sky. 


There is a strain of melody 
In every opening day, 

When dewy leaf and bursting bud 
Catch the bright morning ray. 


And soft at shady even-tide 
Earth’s thousand voices rise, 
While angels tune their starry harps 
In yonder sapphire skies. 


How glad the tone when summer’s sun 
Wreathes the gay world with flowers, 

And trees bend down with golden fruit, 
And birds are in the bowers ; 


And clear and low the chorus sounds 
In winter’s icy reign, 

When rivers swell through crystal pipes 
The mighty north-wind’s strain. 


The moon sends silent music down 
As it gilds each earthly thing, 

And always since creation’s dawn 
The stars together sing. 


Should man remain in silence then, 
While all beneath the skies 

In chorus join? No! letus sing; 
And while our voices rise, 


Oh! let our lives, great God! breathe forth 
A constant melody, 

And every action be a tone 
In the sweet hymn to Thee. J. Rey IR. 
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INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN IN TRUTH. 


Deceit is not the result of any single propensity. Fear 
and hope, love and hatred, ambition, avarice, the whole host of 
the selfish passions, and even benevolence and piety, tempt men 
to deceive. ‘ A pious fraud,” “a well-meant deception,” are 
expressions in familiar use. Falsehoods are of every degree. 
Few men refrain from the more venial ones. The merchant 
in his bargains, the lawyer in his arguments, the politician in 
the warfare of parties, the gentleman and the lady in the in- 
tercourse of polished society, are continually lapsing from 
strict truth. Hardly a common visit of ceremony or friendship 
is made without the expression of unreal pleasure or regret. 
It may be said, that in all these cases the meaning of the 
language or the manners is so well understood, that no one is 
deceived. We admit that the amount of deception is not great, 
but if there were none intended or effected, the language or 
manner would be unmeaning and silly. The well-understood 
difference between real and ostensible motives is a good illus- 
tration of the amount of deception continually practised. A 
man would be considered childishly simple, if he were not 
habitually attentive to distinguish real motives from ostensible 
ones. 

Unbroken adherence to truth would be much easier, if the 
temptations to violate it proceeded only from the selfish feel- 
ings. The great difficulty is in resisting those temptations to 
deceive which spring from the amiable and benevolent feelings. 
We are too apt to color disagreeable truths. When men are 
obliged to censure, they often try to moderate the harshness 
of a rebuke by professing more respect for the judgment or 
virtue of the person censured than they really feel. And the 
peacemaker is sometimes tempted to depart from strict truth 
in his attempts to explain away the insult or injury which led 
to a quarrel. Sometimes, too,the benevolent and the selfish 
feelings combine to tempt us to deceive. If, for instance, one 
has hurt the feelings of a friend by an unguarded word or 
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act, and is anxiously seeking for means to heal the wound, he 
is very apt in his apology to give an undue coloring to the 
motives which actuated him. 

The difficulty of the teacher’s task is increased by the fact 
that there may be passive deception, as well as active. There 
is a proverb, that “ silence gives consent.” If such silent consent 
tends to confirm men in wrong impressions, the silence is de- 
ceit ; unless it be demanded by some prior obligation, such, for 
instance, as fidelity to a trust reposed in us. 

To make children habitually observant of the truth, we must 
correct all their known violations of it, and labor continually to 
impress them with its importance in the eyes of God and man. 
We should strive to give them self-control, to enable them to 
bring under subjection their indolence, vanity, ambition, timidi- 
ty, covetousness, or such other strong feelings as may tempt 
them to swerve from integrity. Above all, we should be 
upright ourselves. No lesson can equal a good example. It 
is obvious that this work must be mainly performed by those 
with whom the children pass the most of their time. The 
Sunday School teacher’s contribution to the work must consist 
chiefly of efforts to strengthen the religious principle of his 
pupils. His intercourse with them is not such as to afford 
him many opportunities of correcting particular instances of 
falsehood, or of giving those repeated admonitions which are 
necessary to bring the ruling passion under subjection. As far 
as he understands the characters of his pupils, and has oppor- 
tunities to influence them, of course he should endeavor to 
give them a right bias. Whatever he can do to correct bad 
tendencies, will favor the formation of habits of truth by 
diminishing the temptations to falsify. And he may often find 
occasions to illustrate the beauty of truth, and the deformity of 
falsehood, by means of stories, true or fictitious. He may show 
how hateful falsehood is to Him who is of “ purer eyes than to 
behold evil,” how it destroys esteem, confidence, love and self- 
respect, and how injurious it is to moral power and progress, 
to happiness here and the hope of happiness hereafter. 


Ww. 
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WOMAN’S DUTIES. 


A creat deal has been written and spoken of woman’s 
sphere of action; of her quiet ministry to the affections, of her 
patience and care by the bed of sickness, of her watchfulness 
over tender infancy, of her power of cheering and consoling. 
All these have been talked about and extolled, and her peculiar 
work in life so dignified and so lauded that it seems as if she 
really must be the most favored of beings; as if her daily du- 
ties must be regarded as the most heavenly. And so they are, 
if the hidden impulse that should prompt them, and often does 
prompt them, is considered. What more beautiful than the 
manifestation of pure love ? What more to be desired than the 
power of alleviating pain, or of guarding helplessness? What 
more poetical than the self-sacrificing sympathy that is to be 
found untired, 

“‘ Watching the stars out by the couch of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow upturn’d 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain” ? 

When the deep springs of her actions are contemplated, 
her sphere does reveal itself full of high poetry and spirituality. 
But in the actual performance of those tasks, in the labor that 
must be spent when the watching and comforting and cheer- 
ing are really done, it may be doubted whether there are many, 
unless they have taught themselves a profound discipline of 
their natures, who perform them without the feeling that they 
are tame and void of interest. 

There must be much meditation and much struggle before 
these things can be seen as they ought to be. The affection 
may be very spiritual, and yet the toil it requires in its devel- 
opment exceedingly prosaic. The little engrossing details 
that constitute the calling of a woman who truly exerts herself 
for others, the brewing and baking, the cleansing and brighten- 
ing, the making “ auld claes look amaist as weel as new,” the 
listening to the cries of a hungry and weary family, over all of 
which she must, in ordinary circumstances and in most instan- 
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ces at least, preside, and continually preside,—these have to 
the common observer an extremely common-place aspect. 
Woman herself, lovingly as she may go through those offices, 
must often be oppressed by their monotony. Would that the 
sense of the difficulty and the responsibility might press more 
heavily still upon some of us. There are too many, absorbed 
in the round of the outward acts, who grow into mere house- 
keepers, notable devotees of a petty every-day order, losing 
all the freshness and romance of their younger hearts, degene- 
rating into dull task-doers. 

And then there are some who affect a scorn for these hum- 
ble duties of a woman ; who look for spirituality and buoyancy 
by living out of these solicitudes of woman’s life ; who profess 
themselves to be above them, too delicate, too sensitive for 
such drudgery. They do not seek to make their sphere really 
spiritual and holy, by doing each work, however irksome, in a 
spirit of meekness and endurance ; but stand aloof from the 
proper lot their Maker has assigned to them, with the poor 
reasoning that they were not made for such commonplaces. 
It is but the selfish excuse of indolence and vanity. There is 
in the sphere of every woman cnough capability of greatness 
to elevate her character, and make her holier as she improves 
each opportunity. Let her not esteem the regularity of her 
household avocations as the noblest thing she has to attain to, 
but see in each duty, performed in the spirit of ivve and with 
a desire for the happiness and comfort of those around her, a 
hallowed means of usefulness, and thank the Heavenly Father 
that such a means has been given her. So shall her life be 
in truth spiritualized. So shall that, which to the superficial 
looker-on wears the form of a mechanical effort, be an instru- 
ment of exaltation, and an evidence of deep, disinterested, 
Christian principle,—her heart assuring her she will be seen 
and understood by Him who sees all things. So shall her 
being be filled with genuine beauty and poetry, and she herself, 

——“ A spirit still and bright 
With something ofan angel’s light.” 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Orpination at SHaron, Mass.—On Wednesday, May 8, 1844, Mr. 
Samuel Pettes, Jr., recently of the Cambridge Divinity School, was 
ordained as minister of the First Congregational Society in Sharon. 
The Introductory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Merrick of Wal- 
pole ; Selections from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Robinson of Med- 
field; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston ; Prayer of Ordination, 
by Rev. Mr. Huntoon, of Canton; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
Boston; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Boston; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I.; Con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. White of West Dedham; Benediction, 
by the Pastor. 

The preacher took his text from Luke xxiv. 21: “ But we trusted 
that itshould have been he which should have redeemed Israel.’’ The 
object of the discourse was to exhibit the true power of Christianity 
over human affairs and human affections, when it is allowed to put 
forth its legitimate energy. It liberalizes men’s thoughts and opin- 
ions. It makes all mankind a brotherhood, thus placing them ina 
position to fulfil, out of their hearts, every mutual and fraternal obli- 
gation, to recognize each other's rights, and to labor for each other's 
well-being and salvation. 





Orxmyation at Soutn Bosrox, Mass.—Mr. George W. Lippitt, of 
Providence, R. 1., was ordained to the ministry of the Hawes Place 
Congregational Society at South Boston, on Thursday, May 9, 1844. 
The following was the order of services :—Introductory Prayer, by 
Rey. Mr. Osgood of Providence, R.I.; Selections from the Scriptures, 
by Rey. Mr. Huntington of Boston; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Halt of 
Providence, R. I.; Prayer of Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of 
Boston; Charge, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Harvard University ; Right 
Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Northampton; Address to 
the Society, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston ; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr Coolidge of Boston; Benediction, by the Pastor. 

The disconrse was upon the text, 1 Timothy, iv. 16: “ Take heed 
unto thyself and unto the doctrine.’ The particular idea that the 
preacher would develope was the importance of definite conceptions 
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of religious truth, clear doctrinal opinions. Vagueness of thought is 
one of the darkest dangers of the time. Superficial views cannot be 
safe, upon the highest and most pressing concern of the human soul. 
An immense advantage would be gained, if men could only come to 
know thoroughly and distinctly what they believe. This idea was 
carried out and illustrated by historical references and specific instan- 
ces, and it was applied to several of the leading points now at issue 
between Liberal Christians and other denominations. 





Farrs at Roxsury ano Dorcurstrr.—The ladies of Roxbury, 
celebrated May morning, by a Fair and Breakfast, the proceeds of 
which have been devoted to missionary purposes. The display of 
flowers was beautiful, and the whole scene exceedingly animated. A 
multitude of persons were present from the city and vicinity. The 
avails amounted to over two thousand dollars, and have been distribu- 
ted in various directions. We learn that the Society under Rey. Mr. 
Hall’s pastoral charge in Dorchester, have held a similar féte among 
themselves, which was also successful. 





ANNIVERSARIES FOR 1844.—The week devoted to the anniversary 
observances of Religious and Benevolent Societies in our Common- 
wealth has passed, with even more than ordinary spirit and interest, 
and, we trust, has left permanent results of good. <A very large 
concourse of persons, both clerical and lay, women and men, has 
thronged the city. It would be painful, indeed, to believe that those 
who have thus come and gone, as well as those who remain, have not 
received many quickening impulses and derived fresh power to their 
faith. It cannot be so. All who have shared in these proceedings 
must have felt deeply the conviction that the cause of Christian right- 
eousness had been strengthened. Believers and disciples will be 
ready, after this communion with one another, and with the spirit of 
that Master from whose name all the works of humanity and philan- 
thropy take their sanction and their authority, to make new sacrifices 
for the truth ; to toil for it with more devoted diligence ; to plead for 
it with redoubled earnestness and heartiness. Among our own 
body, we cannot help observing that increased zeal has manifested 
itself,—a deeper regard for the solemnities of worship, and for the 
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wider diffusion of our pure, simple, comprehensive and sublime”prin- 
ciples. Subjects usually pronounced exciting and perplexing have 
been discussed among us with the utmost freedom and frankness, and 
yet with a harmony of feeling, a mutual forbearance and brotherly 
affection, as singular as it is beautiful. We must affirm that our confi- 
dence in the good temper and Christian fellowship of our brethren, 
high as it was before, has been augmented in tenfold measure. God's 
blessing go with them to their homes, and attend them in all the 
spheres of their holy labor !—We are obliged to abridge our notices of 
the several meetings more than we could have wished, lest our read- 
ers should think we had extended this department beyond the proper 
limits. 





Massacuvsetts Bistr Society.—This,body assembled for the 
transaction of business in the vestry of the Winter Street Church, on 
Monday afternoon, May 27. Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline was re- 
elected President, and Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorchester was chosen 
Vice President, in the placegof Rev. Dr. Ware. Rev. Dr. Parkman 
of Boston was reappointed Corresponding Secretary. Rev. Mr. 
Blagden resigning the office of Recording Secretary, the vacancy was 
supplied by the election of Rev. William M. Rogers of Boston. 
Another vacancy in the Board of Trustees was filled with the name 
of Rey. Dr. Frothingham of Boston. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the officers who retired. At the public meeting, held at four o’clock 
in the church, addresses were made by Rev Mr. Choules of Roxbury, 
Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston, Rev. Mr. Butler of Boston, and Rev. 
Dr Vermilye of New York ‘The Reports showed a favorable condi- 
tion of the affairs and prospects of the Society. 





American Peace Soctety.—The annual public meeting was held 
at the Central Church in Winter Street, on Monday evening. 
After prayer by Rev. William M. Rogers, the Report of the Directors 
was read by Rev. George C. Beckwith, Corresponding Secretary. An 
Address was delivered by Walter Channing, M.D. At the business 
meeting, Samuel E. Coues, Esq. was chosen President for the ensuing 
year; twenty-two Vice Presidents were elected, twenty-four Direc- 
tors, and a large Executive Committee. Joshua P. Blanchard, Esq. 
was appointed General Agent and Treasurer, Rev. George C. Beck- 
with, Corresponding Secretary, James L. Baker, Recording Secretary. 
The receipts for the past year were stated to be $2497. 
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Prison Disciprins Socrety.—The nineteenth anniversary of this 
Association was celebrated on Tuesday morning, May 28, in the Park 
Street meeting-house. Rev. President Wayland presided. After 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Eddy of Newark, N. J., the Treasurer’s Report 
was presented. The Secretary, Rev. Louis Dwight, then read por- 
tions of the Annual Report, in which the present condition of Lunatic 
Asylums, of County Prisons, and of Penitentiaries in our own country 
was described, and other topics connected with the object of the So- 
ciety were noticed. Addresses were made by Samuel Greele, Esq., 
and Rev. R. C. Waterston, of Boston, Rev. F. W. Holland of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Hon. Horace Mann, and Rey. William Jenks, D. D. of 
Boston. The condition of the Leverett Street Jail in this city was 
brought under remark, anda Committee was appointed to memorialize 
the city government on the subject. 





Tue Cottation.—This most agreeable annual gathering was held 
on Tuesday, at 2 o’clock, P. M.,in the large hall over the depot, 
opposite the United States Hotel. Nearly eight hundred and fifty 
persons, perfectly interested and happy, took their seats at the 
beautifully arranged and bountifully loaded tables. A blessing was 
invoked by Rev. Mr. Putnam of Roxbury, and after the feast had been 
partaken of, thanks were returned by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston. 
Hon. Jonathan Chapman, the President, then rose and greeted the 
assembly with acordial welcome. He tendered to the clergy, on the 
part of the laity whose guests they were, assurances of confidence, 
interest, and friendly regard. He congratulated all present on the 
strength and purity of their position in doctrine and faith. He made 
appropriate and felicitous reference to the presence of woman in the 
scene, and concluded by expressing a warm sympathy for those whose 
field of labor was so distant from us that they were withheld from our 
festivities. The Chairman was followed by Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the 
Bethel in Boston, who recalled an instance of striking liberality in a 
Jew he had met with on his travels, at Jerusalem, and wished that an 
equally broad and charitable spirit might prevail in New England. 
He touched on many points, all bearing upon the superiority of 
Christian sympathy toany denominational tenet, Rev, Mr. Holland, 
of Rochester, N, Y., announced himself as a messenger from the out- 
posts, and bore testimony to the value of our co-operation with the 
more distant parishes. Rev. Mr. Whitman of Portland, and Rev. Mr, 
Thomas, expressed their sense of the importance of such manifestations 
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of the spirit of brotherhood as this, and regarded it as a beautiful em- 
blem of the concord and love of the spiritual world. Hon. John C. 
Park of Boston, reminded the clerical brethren of the great necessity, 
that they should speak from their hearts, and without elaborate prepa- 
ration. Rey. Mr. Waterston of Boston, read a passage from a letter 
received by him from Quincy, IIl., containing an intimation, that at 
that moment a little company of our brethren might be met on the 
banks of the Mississippi, with a purpose precisely like our own. Hon, 
S.C. Phillips of Salem, adverted to the many combined associations 
that made this festival one of deep and real significance. Rev. Mr. 
Cordner of Montreal, avowed his gratitude to the denomination, and 
his conviction of the adaptedness of our views to evangelize the world. 
Rev. Mr. Briggs of Plymouth, thought that occasions such as this bore 
a peculiar meaning and worth, because they replenish those inward 
fountains of feeling and affection, from which all particular acts of 
fellowship proceed. Rev. Prof. Brooks of Boston, declared himself to 
have been entrusted with a message from our brethren, the Republicans 
and Liberal Christians of Switzerland, and acquitted himself of it 
accordingly, by giving the ministers of America the love of their Swiss 
friends. Rev. Mr. Bulfinch presented an appeal in behalf of the So- 
ciety he had been obliged, on account of the state of his health, to 
leave at Washington. Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston, spoke with full 
satisfaction of the fervor and depth of sentiment he had seen exhibited, 
and offered a brief tribute of remembrance to those who had departed 
from us, and entered on their immortality, during the last year. Rev. 
Mr. Merrick of Walpole, proposed a vote of thanks, on the part of the 
guests, to the laymen of Boston, for their entertainment ; which was 
seconded and supported by Dr. Parkman of Boston. A committee 
was appointed to make similar arrangements for the next year, and 
the company separated full of the spirit of the scene. 





American Unrrartan Assocration.—The nineteenth anniversary 
of this Association occurred on Tuesday evening. The meeting for 
business was held in the Berry Street Vestry, when the Treasurer’s 
Report was read, and the officers for the year were chosen. The 
amount alike of receipts, and of expenditures, rather exceeded 
$10,000. Rev. Dr. Nichols having declined a re-election, Hon. Joseph 
Story was chosen President ; Rev. Charles Briggs, General Secretary ; 
Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, Assistant Secretary; Mr. Henry P. Fairbanks, 
Treasurer; Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey, Rev. George E. Ellis, Rev- 
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Nathaniel Hall, Directors. The public meeting was held in the Fed- 
eral Street meeting-house, Judge Story in the chair. Prayer having 
been offered by Rev Mr, Hall, of Providence, R.I., the President 
made some remarks upon the favorable circumstances which mark the 
present period in the history of the Association, and upon the great 
Protestant principles of the right of private judgment and the sufficien- 
cy of the Scriptures as a religious guide. The nineteenth Annual 
Report was then read by the General Secretary, presenting an account 
of the operations of the last year—especially adverting to the increase 
of members, the circulation of tracts, and the employment of missiona- 
ries, noticing the condition of our churches generally, and alluding to 
the bereavements under which we have been called to mourn. Rev. 
Mr. Lothrop then, in behalf of the Executive Committee, offered the 
following resolutions, which he proposed to make the basis of the 
evening’s discussions : 


“ Resolved, That the agitations and strifes which divide and subdivide 
the various religious sects, that maintain an extra-Scriptural authority 
in matters of faith, whether said authority be supposed to reside in 
human creeds or in hierarchies, and the evil consequences resulting 
therefrom, exalt and assure those great Protestant principles, by which 
Luther was justified and through which he triumphed, which Robinson 
commended to the fathers of New England, to which we claim to be 
faithful, but from which all these sects seem in our judgment more or 
less widely to depart. 

“ Resolped, That in our recent Missionary efforts we recognize the 
practical operation of Gospel principles and affections, and that in the 
success of these efforts, we find encouragement to renewed exertions 
to fulfil our part in the execution of that great command of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ, which permits us not to cease from our labors 
to diffuse the Gospel till it is preached to every creature ; and upon 
these exertions we deyontly supplicate the Divine blessing. 

Resolved, ‘That we are gratified to learn, that notwithstanding in- 
tolerance and injustice have subjected our brethren in Great Britain 
and Ireland to seyere trials, in which we sincerely sympathize, Unita- 
rian sentiments are yet making gradual, healthful, and steady progress 
in those countries, as also in France and Holland, and in Switzerland ; 
and that we regard this fact as uniting with much other evidence to 
prove, that all the obstacles resulting from religious prejudices, from 
ecclesiastical and political power, though they may retard, cannot 
wholly prevent the growing prevalence of those pure and simple 
Gospel truths which we hold—truths which we may hope, through 
the influence of a liberal, intellectual and Christian culture, to see 
more generaily diffused, 

“ Resolved, That we bow submissive to those appointments of an 
all-wise Providence, whereby an unusual number of our clergy, highly 
honored and beloyed, have been removed during the past year, from 
the scene of their earthly Jabors, to their heavenly reward ; and while 
we tenderly sympathize with their bereaved families and flocks, we 
eherish their memories as a rich iegacy of holy influence—incentives 
to gratitude and fidelity.” 
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Remarks were offered upon the first of these resolutions by Rev. 
Caleb Stetson of Medford, Rev. James W. Thompson of Salem, Rev. 
Jason Whitman of Portland, Me., and Rev. Samuel D. Robbins of 
Chelsea. Hon. Stephen Fairbanks of Boston, as ‘Treasurer of the 
Committee on Missions, appointed at a special meeting of Unitarians 
some time before the last anniversary of the Association, made a state- 
ment at the close of their first financial year, from which it appeared 
that the amount received hada little exceeded the sum of $10,000— 
which it was determined to raise by an annual subscription. Remarks 
were offered under the second resolution by Rev. James F. Clarke of 
Boston, and Dr. Saltmarsh, of Hartford, Conn., who presented the 
case of the Unitarian Society just formed in that city. Under the third 
resolution Rey. Charles Brooks of Boston gave a very interesting nar- 
rative of the state of Protestantism in France. The fourth resolution, 
on the suggestion of Rev. Dr. Parkman, was passed in silence ; the 
three others were adopted in the usual manner. The Doxology was 
then sung, and the Association adjourned at half past ten o’clock. ‘The 
attendance on this anniversary was larger than we remember to have 
before seen, the church being crowded. 

An adjourned meeting of the Association was held at the Berry 
Street Vestry, on Wednesday afternoon, May 29, to consider a resolu- 
tion offered by Rev. Samnel May of Leicester on the subject of Sou- 
thern Slavery. In the absence of the President, Hon Stephen Fair- 
banks was called to the chair. An animated discussion arose, which, 
at 5 o'clock, the hour for the meeting of the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, resulted in an adjournment to the nextafternoon. On 
Thursday the Association met at 3 o’clock, P. M. in the room of the 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library in Phillips Place, and renewed the 
consideration of various propositions relating to Slavery. The discus- 
sion was interrupted by the approach of the hour appointed for the re- 
ligious services of the evening; and the meeting was adjourned till 9 
o'clock on Friday. On Friday the Association met at the same place, 
and spent the whole morning in discussion growing out of a series of 
resolutions founded on the case of the Savannah church, and proposed 
as a substitute for Mr. May’s resolution by Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of 
Salem. The discussion often became warm, but never exceeded the 
bounds of decorum and courtesy. Some gentlemen advocated the 
passage of the resolutions in the form in which they were presented, 
others proposed amendments or additional resolutions, and others 
contended against any action upon the subject by the Association. 
At half past two the meeting adjourned till half past three, when the 
discussion was resumed, and continued til] nine in the evening, when 
Mr. Phillips’s resolutions were adopted by a vote of forty to fifteen. 
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The length of the resolutions prevents our cepying them. {Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston, and the Association ad- 
journed to its next annual meeting. 





Berry Steret Conrerence.—The Ministerial Conference met in 
the room under the Swedenborgian Chapel in Phillips Place, on 
Wednesday, May 29, at8 A. M. Prayer having been offered by Rev. 
Mr. Bailey of Medway, Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield delivered the 
opening Address. His subject was “ The Defects of Unitarian Preach- 
ing.” After observing that the present is a very fit time for such a 
discussion, inasmuch as our position as a denomination is now estab- 
lished and acknowledged, Mr. Robinson adverted to the frequent 
charge, that our sermons are cold, inefficacious, wanting the power of 
the affections. The accusation is partly false and partly true. So far 
as it is true, it is to be remedied by deepening the emotion, and then 
being perfectly truthful in its expression,—not by attempts at an artifi- 
cial excitement, not by putting on the cast-off garments of Orthodoxy. 
There are worse faults in preaching than dulness. Again, our preach- 
ing is said to be too literary, too intellectual, too ambitious. We 
should indeed be more direct, more natural, having more of the sim- 
plicity of the teaching of Christ ; and this by no sacrifice of dignity, 
of thought, of ideas. The preacher’s object is to be, not the applause 
of himself, but the conversion of souls. Once more, besides being too 
abstract through its intellectual tendency, the pulpit does not propose 
a sufficiently distinct aim to itself. That purpose should be to quicken 
the moral sensibilities, by a searching appeal to the conscience, dis- 
criminating, vivid, pungent, cogent. Let us have, above all,a living, 
earnest faith, ourselves—The Conference was then organized by the 
choice of Rev. Dr. Thompson of Barre, as Moderator; Rev. Mr. 
Huntington of Boston, as Secretary ; and Rev. Messrs. Young of Bos- 
ton, Ellis of Charlestown, and Robbins of Boston as the Executive 
Committee. The following question was proposed for discussion :— 
*¢ What means shall the preacher use to make the word of God living 
and burning in his own heart, and in the hearts of his people?” Rev. 
Mr. Robbins of Chelsea, Rev. Mr. Thomas, Rev. Mr. Morison of New 
Bedford, Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover, Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Barnstable, 
Rey. Mr. Whitman of Portland, Me., Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, 
R. L., Rev. Mr. Clarke of Boston, Rev. Mr. Russell of Hingham, Rev. 
Mr. Bailey of Medway, Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, and Rev. Mr. 
Nightingale of Athol, offered remarks. A proposition was then made 
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to take up for consideration the subject of the condition of our parishes 
in New England. This was waived, however, in order that some- 
thing might be said in relation to the answer to be returned to the 
Letter from Unitarian Ministers in Great Britain, on Slavery. The 
Conference resolved itself into a Convention for this purpose, and after 
some conversation that Convention was dissolved. 

An adjourned meeting of the Conference was held on Thurs- 
day, at 9 o’clock, when the relation of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion to other denominations was considered at some length, and re- 
marks were made by several gentlemen. Of these, however, we have 
not space to present a more particular account. 





Sunpay Scnoot Socrety.—The sixteenth anniversary of this insti- 
tution was celebrated in the Federal Street meeting-house on Wed- 
nesday evening. The President of the Society, Hon. Stephen C. 
Phillips, presided. ‘The house was thronged, and the singing of seve- 
ral appropriate hymns, by the children arranged in the front seats of 
the three galleries, added much to the pleasure of the occasion. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth. Extracts from the 
Annual Report were read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, but on account of its length extracts only were given, and 
these were taken principally from those parts of the correspondence 
with superintendents of schools here, and with friends in England, 
which were incorporated into the Report. Some remarks were made 
by the President, in which he alluded particularly to the interest of 
Jesusin children, and noticed the death, within the last year, of two of 
the Vice Presidents, Rev. Henry Ware jr., D. D., and Rev. J.P. B. 
Storer. Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Fosdick of Sterling—on 
the sufficiency of the Bible ; by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Providence, R, I.— 
on the relation of children to the Church; by Rev. Mr, Holland of 
Rochester, N. ¥.—on the importance of an affectionate intercourse 
between teachers and children ; by Rev. Mr. Harrington of Providence, 
R. 1.—on the importance of personal exhibition of the Christian graces ; 
and by Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, Canada—on Sunday School 
instruction in Ireland, and on the excellence of the Sunday Sehool 
teacher’s mission; Rev. Mr. Waterston following Mr. Cordner with a 
few words in reference to the attempt of the Montreal Society to erect 
a house of worship. The meeting then separated—at 10 a’clock— 
while the children sang their “ good night’? hymn, 
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ConveNTIon OF ConGREGATIONAL MinistERs.—The Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational clergy met as usual, on Wednesday 
afternoon, at 5 o’clock. The regular business of the Convention, in the 
appointment of Committees and the hearing of Reports, was transact- 
ed. Rev. Nehemiah Adams of Boston was re-elected Scribe, and 
Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop of Boston, Treasurer. Some discussion arose 
upon an inquiry of one of the members, whether ministers who had 
been ordained, but who were now in the charge of churches over 
which they had not been installed, were entitled to vote as members of 
the Convention ; a committee was appointed to report next year upon 
the meaning of the rule of the Convention on this subject. The Con- 
vention then proceeded to the choice of a Second Preacher for the 
next year, and upon the first ballot Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., of 
Dedham, receiving 66 out of 118 votes, was chosen. 

On Thursday at 11 o’clock the annual Convention Sermon was 
preached in the Brattle Street church, by Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D. of 
Newburyport—on the necessity of holiness to the Christian minister. 
The collection did not exceed $70, the audience being smaller than 
usual, probably in consequence of the great Temperance celebration 
at the same time. 





Temperance Mass Mertinc.—An immense number of people 
assembled in this city on Thursday of the anniversary week, May 30, 
to express their interest in the cause of Temperance. Thousands 
came from the country, and many from a great distance. Processions 
with banners and badges were passing through the streets the whole 
day, and military companies were in attendance to give their counte- 
nance and sympathy,—not to afford protection from disorder, for none 
was witnessed or expected. Every thing proceeded harmoniously and 
ended pleasantly. A procession of great length traversed the principal 
streets in their way to the Common, where the meeting was organized. 
Governor Briggs presided, and resolutions respecting Temperance 
were adopted. The many Temperance Societies, and the companies 
of children belonging to the ‘Cold Water Army,” gave to the scene 
an aspect of variety, with a character of unity, which made it highly 
attractive. In the evening addresses were made at the Tremont 
‘Temple to a vast crowd of hearers. The weather was propitious, and 
the whole town seemed to give the response of a hearty sympathy to 
the occasion. Many of the places of business were closed. We were 
reminded of the old Election day, but without its confusion and sin. 
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ConrereNceE AND Prayer Meerinc.—A meeting for religious 
conference, with singing and prayer, was held on Thursday morning, 
at Ritchie Hall, which was filled to overflowing. It commenced 
at half past seven o'clock, and continued for three hours or more. 
Remarks were made by a large numberof clergymen and laymen, 
and were all of an earnest, affectionate character, such as the occasion 
demanded and inspired. Before separation it was resolved to hold 
a similar meeting on both Wednesday and Thursday morning of 
anniversary week the next year, aud a committee was appointed to 
procure a more commodious apartment. 





ADMINISTRATION OF THE Lorp’s Supper.—On Thursday evening, 
the Lord’s Supper was administered in the Federal Street meeting- 
house, to a large body of communicants, who filled the floor of the 
house, while the galleries were occupied by those who did not partake 
of the ordinance. Previously to the administration of the rite, a Ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Edward B. Hall of Providence, R. L., 
from 1 Timothy, iv. 15: “ Meditate upon these things.” At the table an 
address was made and prayer offered, before the distribution of the 
bread, by Rev. Dr. Francis of Cambridge; and before the distribution 
of the wine, by Rev Mr. Bulfinch, late of Washington, D.C. The 
services were closed at 10 o’clock, and all must have felt that it was 


good to be there. 





“OrtHopox” Anniversaries.—The various associations connected 
with the Trinitarian Congregationalist and Baptist denominations 
which celebrate their anniversaries in this city in the last week of 
May, met this year as usual. The accounts of the meetings which we 
have seen do not present any thing particularly worthy of notice. 
The Christian Watchman (Baptist) remarks: “As to the meetings of 
the Societies connected with our own denomination, we must con- 
fess that we have seen less in them to encourage or to commend, than 
on any anniversary occasion for several preceding years.” The 
meetings held in the Park Street meeting-house appear to have given 
more satisfaction. The most brilliant performance of the week, we 
judge, was the annual sermon before the Pastoral Association by Pro- 
fessor Park of Andover. He treated of ‘“‘some of the peculiar duties 
incumbent on the clergy of New England,”. and brought the resources 
of his large scholarship and wide observation to bear especially upon 
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the follies of hierarchical pretension. We observe that the system of 
colportage, or distribution of religious tracts and books by lay agents, 
has been adopted to a considerable extent in this country. The 
American Tract Society supports fortyfour colporteurs at the West, 
and has “‘ commissioned ’’ others for New England. We are rather 
surprised to remark how few laymen took an active part in the anni- 
versaries which we are now noticing. The addresses were made 
almost wholly by clergymen. 





Warren Street Cuaret.—The seventh annual Report of this 
institution, prepared by Rev. C. F. Barnard, is one of the most satis- 
factory documents of the kind we ever read; clear and full in its 
statements, without undue length or any exaggeration. It presents a 
highly favorable view of the various methods taken by the minister 
and other friends of the Chapel for the extension of its benefits, and 
leaves no doubt upon the reader’s mind, that it is accomplishing much 
good. We wish it continued success. 





Seaman's Arp Socrety.—We have received the Annual Report of 
this most philanthropic association, and rejoice at all that is cheerful 
and encouraging in its prospects. Our readers need no proofs of its 
usefulness and claims for support. A delightful Levee was attended 
by about five hundred ladies and gentlemen, on the evening of March 
27, atthe Saloon of the Tremont Temple, of which the proceeds are to 
be devoted to repairing and improving the Bethel. Rev. E. T. Taylor, 
who has returned within the year from his travels, with his valuable 
health improved, made a spirited address, and was followed by other 
gentlemen of different denominations. 





* * Our readers, we cannot doubt, will readily excuse the late appear- 
ance of the present number. The fact that the anniversaries, which 
we have desired to notice immediately, occurred in the last week of 
May, has delayed our preparation. 








